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of wonder. It is in almost every home. Every district has
its machine-tractor station,1 which supplies machinery, and
trains the farmers, men and women alike, to use it. Each
farm has its own scientific laboratory, in constant touch with
the larger research stations, so that experiments with new
types of seed or fertilizer, new varieties of fruits, or the breeding
of animals can be carried out in thousands of farms at once.
Apart from the small but well-equipped laboratories on
the collective farms, there are 507 experimental farms, 367
experimental stations, and 90 research institutes. In 1939
more than 14,000 scientists were working in the higher
branches of agricultural research.
There are still, of course, farms which are more backward
than others. The same high level of achievement has not
been reached everywhere. The great progress which has
been made, however, was reflected in the exhibits at the
All-Union Agricultural Exposition, held in Moscow in 1939.
Delegations of farmers from all parts of the Union visited it,
and it formed an outstanding example of the way in which
the experience of the best farms is being transferred as rapidly
as possible to the others.
We have seen that climate and soil limit the growth of
plants and crops to certain regions. But the application of
science to agriculture has made it possible to discover varieties
of plants and crops which will grow outside these 'natural
limits.* Sometimes plants are discovered which have never
been cultivated before but have grown wild, apparently
useless. In other cases, new types of plants have been produced
by the cross-breeding, selection, and grafting of different
species. Wheat, rice, cotton, and fruits such as oranges and
lemons are now being grown in places where their cultivation
was previously considered to be quite impossible. Marshes
are drained, irrigation channels bring water to dry land,
1 Of the sown area of collective farms, 72-4 per cent, was served by
machine-tractor stations as early as 1935. By 1938 there were 6358 machine-
tractor stations, and the collective farms employed 483,500 tractors (with
a total horse-power of nearly nine and a quarter million) and 153,500
combine-harvesters. Over 90 per cent, of the major operations in sowing
and harvesting are done by machinery.